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1. OUTLINE OF DYNASTIES AND THEIR RULE 

As we proceed with this chapter the various aspects of the feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction as it obtained in Karnataka, will become more and more clear. Yet, to follow the 
argument better we would like to make a very brief resume of the conception of what 
feudalism is. 

It is an independent mode of production which exists chiefly by the appro¬ 
priation of surplus by a landlord class which is resident in the villages through 
direct forms of coercion. This makes villages into self-sufficient units of production 
and the surplus that is thus extracted is consumed by the exploitative hierarchy in 
a manner wherein the society may reproduce itself at the existing level of produc¬ 
tion . 1 

While the feudal mode of production spans across a very broad epoch—the broad¬ 
est for Karnataka and India since our entry in the subcontinent to civilisation—its early 
phase, which we choose to call early feudalism, existed for roughly eight centuries 
since the time of its inception after the fall of the Satavahanas and with it, the end of the 
shudra mode of production. 

Feudalism commenced with the commencement of the rule of two dynasties, al¬ 
most parallel in time, in the north and south of Karnataka. The first of these was the rule 
of the Kadamba dynasty with Banavasi in Uttara Kannada district as its capital. 
Mayurasarma, its most heard of king was also its founder. He is claimed to be originally 
a Brahmana who later assumed the title of a Kshatriya after being insulted by the Brahmana's 
of Kanchipuram in Tamil Nadu. Yet this is suspect, or, if it were true it only reveals that 
in origin he was a Dravidian. Kadamba, the name of his dynasty, being the name of a plant 
which also was his bali and was naturally found in the forests of Uttara Kannada, only 
confirms this since Brahmanas do not have plants as their gotras. Starting with 
Mayurasarma in 325 AD, about 15 kings in all, concluding with Krishnavarma in 540 AD 
ruled for the Kadambas. This 200 odd years of reign covered as its nuclear area the 
districts of Belgaum, Uttara Kannada, Dakshina Kannada, Shimoga, Chitradurga and 
Bellary. 

With Kuvalalapura or Kolar as its capital, (which was changed afterwards to 
Talakadu on the banks of the Kaveri in Mysore district) the rule of the Gangas com¬ 
menced in the middle of the fourth century AD. Dadiga or Kongunivarma and his brother 
Madhava I established the Ganga dynasty, with the former first assuming the throne. The 
Gangas trace their origins from Ahichchhatra (in Bareily district of Uttar Pradesh)—the 
importance of which we shall find occasion to describe later in this chapter—and it is 
claimed by later Ganga inscriptions that a Jain monk called Simhanandi under a boon 
from goddess Padmavathi chose the two brothers to establish the royalty. While there is 
not much contemporary evidence about Simhanandi, the Padmavathi inspiration is sus¬ 
pect since the incorporation of Padmavathi into the Jaina faith commences from a much 
later date and we may therefore consider these accounts of dynastic origins, which occur 
as regularly as the new dynasties themselves, as attempts at myth building, mystifying the, 
quite often, very mundane origins of preceptors of great dynasties so that they could 
become convenient objects of veneration and thus place the rulers on a pedestal. The 
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56. Ganga and Kadamba kingdoms. 
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Ganga dynasty continued till 999 AD, although it already was weak by the time of the 
reign of Rachamalla III (923-936 AD). The long haul of the Gangas lasting nearly six- 
and-a-half centuries makes it as the most stable of dynasties ever in Karnataka's history 
and perhaps among the longest that India herself has known. During this protracted 
period of its rule which saw the frequent shrinking and enlarging of its boundaries, it 
never however extended itself beyond the Tungabhadra and kept the region of Mysore, 
Mandya, Bangalore, Kolar and Hassan quite continuously under its rule having in the 
bargain to wage recurrent wars with the Pallavas and Pandyas of Tamil Nadu and the 
Rashtrakutas, Nolambas and Chalukyas of Karnataka. This gained the region of Mysore, 
Bangalore, Mandya, Kolar and Hassan the name of Gangavadi. 

Just as the Kadamba dynasty showed signs of wilting, the Chalukyas of Badami 
(taking their name from Badami or Vatapi in Bijapur district which was their capital) 
could unite a large part of the Kannada territory under its 257 year rule. The Chalukyas 
were of Shudra origin, probably peasants, adept at using the salki meaning crow bar. 
Jayasimha, its forerunner was a feudatory under the Kadambas who asserted his indepen¬ 
dence in 500 AD but could not yet build an empire by the time of his death in 520 AD. It 
was Pulakeshi I (520-566 AD) who was the real founder of the Chalukya dynasty. Pulakeshi 
II (610-642 AD) who had defeated Harshavardhana on the banks of the Narmada and 
carried his kingdom's frontiers into Maharashtra and Gujarat was its most renowned ruler. 
Kirtivarma who ruled between 745-757 AD was the last Badami Chalukya king and faced 
defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I in 753 AD. But the line of the 
Badami Chalukyas did not end here. The dynasty continued for some more time, not as 
preeminent sovereigns but as vassals under the Rashtrakutas. 

The Rashtrakutas were themselves vassals to the Chalukyas of Badami in Latur of 
Osmanabad district in Maharashtra. Dantidurga (735-756 AD), a feudal chieftain under 
the Chalukyas assumed titles of Maharajadhiraja, Parameshwara and Paramabhattaraka 
even during the time of his vassalage. His uncle Krishna I (756-773 AD) defeated the 
Chalukyas and set up the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas, with its capital at Manyakheta or 
the modem Malkhed in Gulbarga district. Under Govinda III (793-814 AD), the empire 
reached its zenith, to include, once again, within its frontiers, a large chunk of Karnataka 
and a fair part of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. Taking advantage of these 
victories Amoghavarsha (821-878 AD) son of Govinda III to whom Kavirajamarga, the 
earliest extant Kannada work was till recently ascribed, kept all the leisure that was saved 
from war for his literary pursuits. Krishna III (939-967 AD) who defeated the Cholas 
was the last great ruler of the Rashtrakutas. In 973, after just a year of his rule, Karka II, 
by facing defeat at the hands of the Chalukyas of Kalyan was witness to the fall of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty that ruled for slightly more than two centuries. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyan were a branch of the Badami Chalukyas who continued 
as feudatories under the Rashtrakutas, but had made Kalyan in Bidar district their capital. 
Taila II (973-997 AD) was the new king of this line which was overthrown during the 
time of Taila III (1149-1162 AD) by the Kalachuri king Bijjala who ascended the throne 
at Kalyan in 1162 AD. 

The Kalachuris belonged to the Katarchuri family of Madhya Pradesh, and this 
feudatory family ruled over parts of Bijapur under the Chalukyas of Kalyan. In 1167 AD 
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59. Kalyana Chalukyan kingdom. 
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Bijjala was killed by representatives of the popular uprising in the city. Till 1184 AD his 
dynasty somehow managed to keep the throne of Kalyan intact but in that year Someshwara 
IV of the Kalyana Chalukyan dynasty who had fled the kingdom on the defeat of his 
father Taila III at the hands of Bijjala returned to take the kingdom from the Kalachuris. 
But in just two years after his ascension, Someshwara IV was forced to concede his 
capital and till his death in 1198 AD he remained a frustrated Chalukyan and never again 
a monarch. 

This vacuum over Kalyana was soon filled by Singhana (1200-1247 AD) who was 
the most known of the Seuna dynasty of Devagiri. The Devagiri Seunas were Kurubas by 
caste (Sanskritised as Yadavas) and made the area of Dharwad-Bijapur as their core, 
extending the frontiers into Bidar and Gulbarga with the collapse of Someshwara IV. 

All these developments, the rise and fall of dynasties, had consumed the north of 
Karnataka. In the south in 999 AD the Gangas had, after their long innings been reduced 
to modest vassalage. 

The Hoysalas who hailed from Angadi in Chickmagalur district of whom Nripakama 
(1006-1045 AD) was the earliest known were formerly feudal chieftains under the Gangas. 
After a 31 year stint of Chola rule over Gangavadi from 987-1118 AD Vishnuvardhana 
(formerly Bittideva—1108-1152 AD) expanded the Hoysala kingdom. By 1149 he ruled 
over Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, Banavasi, Hangal and Huligere constituting a large part 
of Karnataka till the Seuna frontier in the north. In 1346 AD Virupaksha Ballala IV 
foresaked his kingdom and died before the transition of south Karnataka into the hands 
of the Vijayanagara empire in 1336 AD or into what we would choose to call the realm of 
middle feudalism. 

This is then an outline of the dynasties that ruled Karnataka in the period of early 
feudalism. Genealogical details of each of these dynasties have been appended at the end 
of this volume. 

A striking feature that emerges from this runthrough is that the southern dis¬ 
tricts of Karnataka enjoyed relatively greater stability than the north since only two 
dynasties—the Gangas and Hoysalas—shared the 800 year period between them save a 
brief stint of Chola rule. In north Karnataka, the picture was quite different. Six dynas¬ 
ties ruled over the region. Among these, the Kadambas, Badami Chalukyas and Seunas 
ruled from the north western region called otherwise as Bombay Karnataka; while the 
Rashtrakutas, Kalyan Chalukyas and Kalachuris ruled from the north eastern region, called 
from a much later point in history as the Hyderabad Karnataka region. But while there 
was a spatial pattern to this distribution of their capitals, their territories more often than 
not, tended to overlap, making it six dynasties for the northern region taken as a whole. 
This stability at one point and relative instability at the other itself depended on several 
factors which made up the specific features of the base and the superstructure in the two 
regions. About the reasons for this, and its implications affecting the dynamics of the 
stage of early feudalism itself, we shall discuss later. 
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2. RISE OF A LANDED INTERMEDIARY CLASS 

In the concluding part of our discussion on the shudra holding system we have 
noted how a crisis affected that mode of production. Engels says that "Each new mode of 
production or form of exchange is at first obstructed not only by the old forms and their 
corresponding political institutions, but also by the old mode of distribution. " 2 It there¬ 
fore became impossible for the ruling classes to continue with the old forms of exploita¬ 
tion and structures of society which corresponded to them. Salvaging from that crisis the 
ruling classes introduced a series of measures which brought about a sea change and 
inaugurated the commencement of a new mode of production—the feudal mode. 

The chief measure at mitigating the crisis and assuring the stability of the system 
whose income and trade was being increasingly affected was the issuing of responsibili¬ 
ties of state management and revenue collection by making grants of whole villages to 
Brahmanas, wealthy merchants and administrators. Thus power was being decentralised 
and therein feudalised; with it, the economy; and in its trail society as a whole. 

While DD Kosambi made a pioneering contribution by speaking of this process of 
development of feudalism following the Gupta period, it was RS Sharma who undertook 
to elucidate the process in a systematic manner starting with his work Indian Feudalism. 
RS Sharma's reconstruction of the process from a study of copper epigraphs over time, 
remains seminal to an understanding of Indian feudalism. In terms of evidence RS Sharma 
draws more from the region outside south India. Let us therefore first take a glance at 
this thesis and later, applying a similar methodology to seek out the process in Karnataka, 
view in this general background of an all-India nature, all its uniqueness and local speci¬ 
ficities. 

A. Process in the Subcontinent 

RS Sharma says that starting from the Gupta period, and more particularly to¬ 
wards the end of the Guptas, land grants were made by royal authority to individuals, 
mostly Brahmanas, as a token of their service and as a new method for legitimising the 
rule of the state along its frontiers. Sharma says that "the grants helped to create power¬ 
ful intermediaries wielding considerable economic and political power. As the number 
of land owning brahmanas went on increasing, some of them gradually spread their 
priestly functions and turned their chief attention to the management of land; in their 
case secular functions became more important than religious functions. But above all as 
a result of land grants made to the brahmanas, the 'comprehensive competence based on 
centralised control', which was the hallmark of the Maury a state, gave way to 
decentralisation in the post-Maurya and Gupta periods. The functions of the collection 
of taxes, levy of forced labour, regulation of mines, agriculture, etc together with those of 
the maintenance of law and order, and defence which were hitherto performed by the 
state officials, were now step by step abandoned, first to the priestly class, and later to 
the warrior class. " 3 

Such distribution of land to the Brahmanas and temples commenced in the fifth 
century in north Bengal, in the sixth century in east Bengal and the seventh century in 
Orissa and Gujarat. 4 
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The issuing of such grants, starting from 300 AD ran its full course by 1200 AD. 
As a result of this process by the end of the twelfth century a landed intermediary class, 
mediating between the royal authority and the peasantry with its quarters firmly rooted in 
the villages emerged across the expanse of the Indian subcontinent. Due to this process 
the state forfeited ownership of land, in particular sita lands, and rendered all cultivated 
lands in the kingdom the property of a class of powerful intermediaries. 

B. Process in Karnataka 

An identical process took place in south India and in Karnataka also at that time. 
It is important to note that this process cut across dynasties and kingdoms. Starting 
almost simultaneously in the north and the south of the state under the Kadambas and 
Gangas respectively, the process of issuing land by making grants continued without any 
abatement into the Badami Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, Kalyan Chalukya, Kalachuri and 
Hoysala periods, tapering off from the thirteenth century, if not for any other reason, then 
out of the fact that the peasantry tended to openly resist such grants and due to the fact 
that most land had been exhausted and there was little cultivated ungranted land that was 
left and could be granted anymore. The near completion of this process marks the 
period of early feudalism. A study of the inscriptions granting such land to a feudal 
intermediary class speaks of certain trends. While brhamadeya grants dominated the 
period from the fourth to seventh centuries, which were grants issued to individual 
Brahmanas, grants to temples spread out in the eighth and ninth centuries, while 
agrahara, matha and ghatika grants dominate the scene in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Apart from these which were cornered by the Brahmanas, a number 
of umbalis were made as payment for military service instead of the earlier payment in the 
form of cash, and were distributed across the entire period of early feudalism. Let us now 
look into some of these grants spanning across this period. 

Radhakrishna Chaudhary says: "The rise of feudalism in South India is traced 
back to the decline of the Satavahanas. " 5 

The Satavahanas controlled most of peninsular India. With their collapse how¬ 
ever the empire came to be fragmented paving way for the rise of several local dynasties 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. The sudden 
springing up of these innumerable dynasties (of which the Kadambas and Gangas hailed 
from Karnataka) and their mutual struggle for suzerainty remained elusive throughout 
this epoch and no kingdom could in this period really match the Satavahanas in terms of 
territory in peninsular India or similarly the Guptas and Mauryas in the north. The ab¬ 
sence of an extensive empire during the entire period of early feudalism is, according to 
DD Kosambi, a characteristic feature resulting from the economic and political structure 
reflecting feudalism in this period. VK Thakur says that "The administrative rights over 
land were given up for the first time in the grants made to the Buddhist monks by the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarani in the second century AD. " 6 

It may be said in a strict sense that the Satavahanas were the first to make land 
grants in India. Yet it would be wrong to call their shudra mode of production as feudal 
on account of these instances since such examples were rare, and not reflective of any 
growing trend. 
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Even the most superficial comparison of the Satavahana period with that of the 
Kadambas and Gangas reveals this contrast. KV Ramesh writes: "It is even likely that as 
a part of his campaign to rejuvenate his ancient faith, Mayarasarma imported into his 
newfound kingdom a number of vaidika brahmana families from the north (more pre¬ 
cisely, if the legends are to be believed, from Ahichchhatra).... It is not surprising that 
many of the Sanskrit charters of the Kadambas, in contrast with the predominantly Bud¬ 
dhistic Prakrit inscriptions of the earlier epochs, record grants made to accomplished 
vaidika brahmanas. Even in the case of the Gangas who, if the later legends are to be 
believed, were put on the road to royalty by a Jaina monk, most of their genuine charters, 
issued during the period in question, pertain to the grant of brahmadeyas ie, lands 
meant for vaidika brahmanas." 7 

BR Gopal's Corpus of Kadamba Inscriptions, Volume / presents to us a total of 
51 Kadamba inscriptions. Almost every one of these inscriptions starting from the Malavalli 
inscription of Shikaripura taluk in Shimoga district made during the rule of 
Shivaskandavarma in which 13 villages are gifted to a Brahmana, record the granting of 
lands if not entire villages to the Brahmanas in the main while a few are made to military 
chiefs. 8 

The second epigraph cited from the Kadamba period by BR Gopal is the famous 
Halmidi inscription. The Halmidi grant remains the earliest record of written Kannada 
and thus has an important place in Karnataka history. Issued by Kakusthavarma on his 
victory over the Pallavas in 450 AD, the inscription apart from its significance to lingual 
history is only another milestone—written in Kannada of course—marking the journey of 
society towards feudalism. The use of Kannada itself is derived from the nature of the 
donees who are not Sanskrit speaking Brahmanas but are two military chieftains, obvi¬ 
ously Kannada speaking Shudras. While this throws light on the language-caste equation 
of the time, we shall discuss this dimension in detail in a later part of this chapter. This is 
how the Halmidi inscription reads: "Victorious is Achyuta, embraced by Sri but has the 
bow of Sarangci bent and in afire occurring at the end of the Yugas to the eyes of the 
demons, but looks pleasing (is a defensive discuss) to good people. 

Obeisance. While Kakustha-bhatara, the ruler of the Kadamba kingdom, de¬ 
voted to making gifts, the enemy of Kalabhora was ruling, the Illustrious chiefs of 
Naridavile-nadu, named Mrigesa and Naga, who were terrible like the lord of beasts 
(the lion or siva) and the lord of serpents (Vasuki), gave, in the presence of heroic men of 
the two countries the Sendraka and the Bana, as balagalchu, the villages Palmadi and 
Mulivalli, to Vija-arasa, the beloved son of Ella-bhatari (for having participated) in the 
raid of (the chief?) named Pasupati, a moon to the clear sky, the famous Batari family, 
Siva to the ganas ofAlapa (ie, the chief of the Alapa group), who is filled with the action 
of giving away cows in hundreds of sacrifices and with valour in battle in the great 
Dakshinapatha and is eulogised as Pasupati in making gifts, Ala Kadamba of the Batari 
family. He who steals this is a great sinner (these) tw’o and Vijayarasa of Salabanga (?) 
granted kurumbidi to Palmadi. He who destroys (incurs) great sin. Be it well. " 9 

BR Gopal adds immediately afterwards that: "In the yield of this wet land one- 
tenth portion was granted to the Brahmanas free of taxes ." 10 
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This inscription already points to several aspects of the process of feudalisation. 
It makes the grant of land as the most prized manner of payment, substituting thereby 
payments in cash; it brings out the role of military chieftains as landed intermediaries in 
addition to that of the Brahmanas; it eulogises the king's gift-making role and most im¬ 
portant, grants one-tenth of the produce of the wet-lands of these villages-perhaps paddy- 
-as a tax to be paid to Brahmanas; thereby creating a hierarchy of feudal interests sharing 
the surplus of the toil of the peasantry of these villages. 

By the time of the Halmidi grant there evolved an established pattern of writing 
out these inscriptions, which only speaks of the extent to which land grants were already 
being made by the Kadambas. Towards the end of the Halmidi epigraph are lines which 
warn anybody against infringing on this grant, condemning them as "sinners" and of 
"committing a great sin ". The Hiresakuna plate granting a village and some lands to a 
Brahmanaby Mrigeshavarma even warns soldiers against "entering " these lands. 11 From 
BR Gopal's list of epigraphs we also observe that any infringement of the grants made to 
Brahmanas would have led such tresspassers to be " cooked in hell for 60,000 years”, be 
"horn as a worm in ordure for 60,000 years”, become "guilty of five great sins" and be 
considered equivalent to " killing 1000Brahmanas of Ayodhya" . All these were not mere 
curses inscribed by the Kadamba rulers, but outright warnings that any attempt by disobe¬ 
dient villagers or recalcitrant vassals terminating these grants would be dealt with by 
nothing short of death. Thus it was through the conviction of arms that large landed 
feudal property came to be established. That these inscriptions were made on copper or 
on stone only spoke of the desire by the kings to create a perpetual class of landed inter¬ 
mediaries. 

Among the earliest grants made by the Gangas were one in 370 AD and another in 
425 AD both of which registered the gifting of entire villages to the Mula Sangha Jain 
order in Malur taluk of Kolar district. 12 

B Sheik Ali, in his extensive study of the Gangas writes that there were "...numer¬ 
ous inscriptions of lands granted to agraharas by Gcinga kings. Durvinitha granted the 
village of Kolintur to 48 brahmins.... An inscription of Sivamara records the grant of 
land to an agrahara in Suradevapura near Devanahalli [in Bangalore district]. " 13 Sheik 
Ali also mentions of another grant of a cluster of villages by Butuga II known as Atkur 12 
and also another village called Kadiyur to Brahmana landlords. 14 

After discussion the issue of these grants of land to Brahmanas, B Sheik Ali says 
"From this its is obvious that the grant of a village entitled the donee to enjoy the benefit 
that was formerly accruing to the state...." 15 Thus he was only confirming that the 
structure of the state and the economy was being feudalised without necessarily using the 
term as such. Further he writes: "We have hundreds of thousands of such grants made 
by the king either to the temples, or Brahmins or generals or any charitable institution in 
which it was very clearly stated that any misuse of this land by alienating it was as sinful 
as the murder of a thousand brahmins of Varanasi. " 16 The issuing of "hundreds of 
thousands of such grants" as Sheik Ali says, although need not be taken literally, surely 
describe the strength of this process. The six-and-a-half centuries of Ganga rule were 
clearly possessed by the force of feudalism. The etched letters on copper and stone only 
testify to this as the spirit of the age. 
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The Badami Chalukyas are credited with being among the first of Karnataka's 
feudal kings to have brought most of the Kannada speaking territory under their unified 
rule and to many glorifiers of Karnataka's feudal past, this period marks some kind of a 
culmination in social achievement. But as RS Sharma rightly says: "...it was under the 
Calukyas that Brahmana settlements came to be distributed over the whole state in the 
6th-8th centuries. " 17 It is therefore quite possible that this 'unification' of Karnataka also 
witnessed the greatest number of land grants under any dynasty, perhaps even exceeding 
that of the Gangas who ruled for nearly four centuries more than what the Badami 
Chalukyas did. 

With the rise of the Badami Chalukyas certain distinct trends in the issue of land 
grants are also evident. Firstly, as we already mentioned, brahmadeya grants become less 
frequent only to be replaced by grants to brahmana temples, ghatikas and towards the fag 
end, a shift from ghatikas to their more developed version, the mathas. This change is 
itself reflective of a maturing of early feudalism. From creating a landed intermediary 
class, the emphasis is now instead on building the religio-political institutions nec¬ 
essary to sustain the feudal mode of production. 

Secondly, the issues on which land grants are made become very frivolous. 
The smallest of rituals conducted at the palace by Brahmanas, the most commonplace of 
sacrifices conducted on behalf of the kings, the smallest of victories in war, the decision to 
embark on a military campaign—each one of these instances have heaped landed property 
on the Brahmanas. As KV Ramesh tells us: "Chalukya Someswara III, in his Champu- 
kavya ... says that Polekesi I performed the sixteen mahadanas during every sankranti 
thereby keeping the Vedic brahmanas quite busy and contented. " 18 KV Ramesh offers 
us some more examples. He says, that after Pulakeshi II's victory over Harsha in 617-618 
AD a charter was issued, the purpose of which was to "register the perpetual grant, 
made by the Yuvaraja, of the holy village of Alandatirtha (Gulbarga district) to five 
brahmana brothers.... The recipients of the gifts were expected to perform, in return the 
five great yagas, bali (sacrificial offering of food), charu (oblationary offering of cooked 
food), vaisvadeva, agnihotra and liar ana...." 19 

KV Ramesh narrates to us an instance which despite being an exaggeration, de¬ 
picts to us the esteem with which grants made to Brahmanas were attached and the sig¬ 
nificance this trend had assumed under the Badami Chalukyas. Of course Ramesh himself 
is unable to contain his awe for the Brahmanas of the time. "The Kalyana Chalukyas 
were wonderstruck with admiration whenever they recollected the fact that their illustri¬ 
ous ancestor had, on the momentous occasion of performing the horse-sacrifice, given 
away to the vedic preiests two thousand villages well endowed with horses and elephants. 
Chalukya Bhulokamalla Someswara III (AD 1126-1138) himself a historian of sorts, 
says in his Sanskrit Champu, Vikramank Abhyudayam, that when Polekesi I had per¬ 
formed the asvamedha sacrifice, his horse had triumphantly trodden the earth bound by 
the four seas and that he had granted thirteen thousand villages as dakshina to his 
priests. " 20 

Further Ramesh cites instances when Pulakeshi II set out on his second campaign 
he issued a village to a Brahmana in 630 AD 21 and again on his conquest of Andhra 
territories in 631 AD he issued a grant of 800 nivartanas of land to a Brahmana. 22 
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A third feature that emerged during the reign of the Badami Chalukyas was the 
development of the process of subinfeudation. RN Nandi identifies the commence¬ 
ment of this process from the eighth century AD onwards. 23 Subinfeudation was itself a 
pointer to the geometric progression in the creation of a feudal Karnataka. Feudal chief¬ 
tains and vassals under the king who were themselves lords over extensive tracts of lands 
assumed the power to make grants of land from grants which were formerly made to 
them. As we shall see later, the virtue of making gifts, originally attributed to kings, now 
became a merit which every small fiefholder ascribed to himself. The process of 
subinfeudation which set in particularly from the time of the Badami Chalukyas reflected 
the absolute feudalisation of the political sphere which in turn created in its wake a class 
of landed intermediaries who would be thankful and loyal to the immediate chieftain 
given the uncertainties and frequently shifting loyalties of the vassalage. By the time of 
the Rashtrakutas Karnataka was precipitated with feudal enclaves and fiefdoms. Any 
new grant of land would in all probability have to signal the loss of it for some others. KS 
Shivanna writes: "The Rashtrakuta monarchs, as a paramount power in a vast empire, 
felt it necessary to create new fiefs as rewards for military sendee to those who assisted 
them in their imperial adventures. In so doing, they were often forced to wipe out old 
feudal lords and take possession of their property. Thereafter they created livings for 
their dependants whose loyalty was necessary to keep the imperial structure intact ." 24 

KS Shivanna goes on to explain the feudalisation of Rashtrakuta polity thus bringing 
out some more aspects of subinfuedation: "One of the means to assess the status of a 
feudal lord in the Rashtrakuta empire was the right of alienation of lands and villages 
situated within the fief with or without making reference to the paramount power. From 
the evidence gathered from inscriptions we may classify the ranks of feudal lords into 
three categories. Those who belonged to the first class enjoyed the right to alienate 
lands and villages without making reference to the paramount power. The feudal lords 
of this class also could create their own feudal chiefs in turn. For instance the Rattas of 
Saundatti.... 

The second class of feudal lords...had no power to alienate villages located within 
their fiefs.... 

A third type, the monarchs alienated villages without consulting their feudatories." 

25 

RS Sharma corroborates this by saying: "...whatever might be the difference be¬ 
tween the bigger and smaller vassals, subinfeudation was practiced widely under the 
Rastrakutas. ” 26 

Further Sharma says that among the Rashtrakutas payment to officials and vassals 
was made by gifting rent free lands to state officials. 27 "...under the Rastrakutas military 
service was paid by land grants. ” 28 Thus land had become if not the sole then at least 
the principal form of payment for religious and military service rendered to the 
king or to the vassals. 

We also leam from very sizeable grants made during the period of the Rashtrakutas 
from RN Nandi. These grants must have been so substantial that it only signifies that the 
backing of the state was a precondition for the creation of such grants. "The fragmentary 
record of a Rastrakuta king, issued in 930 refers to 60 families of Karnataka brahmanas 
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and 240families ofKarad brahmanas among the 1000 brahmanas who were residing in 
the town of Manyakheta, and for whose maintenance a village on the western boundary 
of Manyakheta was donated ." 29 

Explaining the further continuation of this process under the Chalukyas of Kalyan, 
Y Gopala Reddy says: "The practice of awarding plots of land, villages, fiscal and ad¬ 
ministrative rights to the Brahmanas and the temples by the kings, queens, feudal lords, 
private individuals, guilds and other institutions paved the way for the emergence of 
powerful landed intermediaries between the king and the people during the time of the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani.... These landed magnates enjoyed certain privileges 
which were denied to the other feudal intermediaries. The Brahman donees were not 
expected to render any military service to their benefactors. The fiefs held by them were 
exempted from confiscation and it was very clearly indicated by the imprecatory verses 
appended at the end of the grants. They were also exempted from payment of taxes, 
imports, etc. They were entitled to sell, lease or mortgage land in the donated villages. 
They even had the right to confine the working population to the donated estate which 
practically reduced the socio-economic mobility of the peasants. These feudatories per¬ 
formed administrative functions not under the authority of the royal officials but almost 
independently. 

...All these elements point to the existence of feudal element in the Western 
Chalukyan polity. " 30 

Thus Hsuen Tsang the Chinese traveller who visited the Badami Chalukyan king¬ 
dom during his sojourn in India from 629-643 AD observed that "all officers, high and 
low, were remunerated by allotments of revenues of lands. " 31 This can only mean that 
government officials were paid by income derived from lands granted to them in lieu of 
their pay, thereby fully bearing out the role of land grants in the Karnataka and Indian 
economy of the time. 

In the final centuries of the period of early feudalism encompassing the rule of the 
Rashtrakutas, Hoysalas, Kalyan Chalukyas, Kalachuris and Seunas there was a marked 
rise in granting agraharas to Brahmanas. (Agra = first and liar a = to take). The agraharas 
situated normally on the frontiers with forest land were first created in Karnataka under 
the Kadamba king Mayurasarma, in the fourth century AD at Talgunda in Shimoga dis¬ 
trict. 32 But apart from a few agraharas that were created in the fourth century AD, it did 
not pick up as a trend till the onset of the ninth century, when according to Leela 
Shantakumari 5 agraharas were created, 13 in the tenth century, 43 in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, 51 in the twelfth century and 20 in the thirteenth century. 33 While the real number of 
agraharas were surely much larger in number, these figures culled from Leela 
Shantakumari's book are only indicative of the trend. 

The agrahara phenomenon thus comes as the climax of the process of 
feudalisation of Karnataka. Coming as it does at the end of the period of early 
feudalism it marks the unprecedented sway of the Brahmana in society--the golden 
age of Brahmanahood in Karnataka. But just like all golden ages of class society it 
came to represent the extreme forms of feudalism and carried with its rise, a crisis 
of no mean proportions, after the consummation of which, agraharas faced a his¬ 
torical crash, amplifying the end of the period of early feudalism and ushering in 
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the next period, that of middle feudalism in Karnataka. The absolute sway of the 
agraharas during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries marked the high point of the 
feudalisation of Karnataka and carried in political, economic and cultural terms all those 
features which would characterise feudalism. 

What was then the net effect of the issue of land grants for eight centuries from 
the time of the fourth to the twelfth centuries AD by kings and later their feudatories and 
vassals? In VK Thakur's words "As a result of land grants, the independent and self- 
sufficient economic units" which were the hallmark of medieval European feudalism, 
arose in Karnataka also. "The several economic rights conferred upon the beneficiaries 
snapped the economic ties between the central authority and the original cultivators of 
the donated areas.... " 34 

The granting of land to a privileged class of Brahmanas, Jainas, administrators, 
rich merchants and military chiefs in the face of a crisis of the shudra holding mode of 
production was principal to the creation of a feudal mode of production. It created 
a class of landlords, removed from production, enjoying the surplus produced by 
the peasantry over whom it ruled and it was out of such an intermediary class that 
the king came to depend for his taxes in kind and military service, representing also 
at the same time, as the head of the state the interests of the class of feudal lords. 
The gradual collapse of the centralised shudra holding state machinery created a 
decentralisation of power to the hands of a powerful class of landlords who, as a result of 
the new mode of their existence, generated an economy characterised by its self-suffi¬ 
ciency which was only another indicator of the feudal mode of production. 


